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The Local Angle: 


¢ 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 
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Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
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Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Somecie, Wess 6h sstennee 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo.......... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa......... 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Léo W. Allman 
Federal Building § 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 ‘Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7629 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass........ 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo....... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca... 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I1l........ 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


-Ernest E. Sanchez 


Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 
Federal Bldg. 
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San Francisco, Ca. 
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Week of July 9, 1973 
LABOR SECRETARY VOWS COORDINATED 
CIVIL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan, testifying before a U.S. 

Senate subcommittee, pledged the Labor Department will work closely with other federal 
agencies to expand the government's equal employment opportunity program during 1972. 

Brennan told the Subcommittee on Labor-HEW of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that the Labor Department has made “major breakthroughs" recently. He cited settlements 
with the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Delta Airlines. 

"The AT&T case was a fine example of a close working relationship with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC)," the Secretary said. He said the Delta 
settlement "was the result of close cooperation and coordination with the Department 
of Justice." 

Brennan added: “During 1974, the Department will be working closely with Justice, 
EEOC and other Federal agencies to expand the Government's equal employment program 
so that we can assure ourselves that no American worker is being discriminated against 
because of his race, color, creed, sex, age or national origin." 

In his testimony, the Secretary presented the highlights of the Labor Department's 
1974 fiscal year budget. id a - 

"The $1.4 billion decrease is primarily due to the improving economic situation," 
he explained. “Unemployment is declining and is expected to be in the neighborhood of 


4.5 percent by the end of this year." 


Brennan said the Administration is not requesting extension of the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. However, employment under this program will not be terminated 
immediately, and there will be significant expenditures in the 1974 fiscal year. The 
Department also anticipates a lower level of unemployment compensation payments for 
Federal workers and ex-servicemen, as well as fewer payments for extended unemployment 
benefits, according to Brennan. 

Secretary Brennan noted that about 90 percent of the 1974 funding request is 
for programs administered by the Departmert's Manpower Administration, although two- 
thirds of the Department's approximately 12,500 employees are engaged in other activities: 


(MORE) 
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CIVIL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN - P. 2 


_¢ 
enforcing laws affecting many more workers than manpower programs -- i.e. the Fair 


Labor Standards Act, the Occupational Safety and Health Act, aad the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

Brennan said the Department will move to decentralize the operation of manpower 
programs to state and local governments. 

"This will be a major shift in the administration of these programs and is one 
which we believe will improve their effectiveness," he said. "There is widespread 
agreement among those interested in manpower programs that the time has come for giving 
state and local governments more responsibility and flexibility in meeting local training 
needs." 

Other items in the budget stressed by Brennan include: 

-- $36 million for black lung benefits for coal affected miners. 

-- $47.4 million for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to continue its programs. 

-- $500 million appropriated to other agencies but administered by the Departmert, 
up $178 million from 1973. The largest share is for the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
for employment opportunities for welfare recipients. 

Some hiring will take place during the year, but overall Labor Department 
employment is expected to be reduced by 400, Brenran told the subcommittee. 


# # # 








Week of July 9, 1973 
RETARDED BLACK ICEMAN TURNS TO LABOR 
DEPARTMENT; GETS $2,250 IN BACK WAGES 

WASHINGTON -- A 44-year-old mentally retarded former iceman is $2,250 better off 
because a wage-hour compliance officer and the U.S. Department of Labor, for which the 
compliance officer works, care about people. 

This actual case history began with a phone call from a worried mother. She 
explained to the compliance officer that her mentally retarded son, now unable to 
work, had been paid less than the minimum wage at the ice company where he had worked 
for 20 years. She wondered if the ex-employer had violated any federal laws. 

The compliance officer immediately contacted the firm and launched what proved to 
be a major investigation to determine whether back wages were due Jim Thomas (not his 
real name) under the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). 

The Act, administered by the Labor Department's Wage-Hour Division, establishes 
minimum wages, along with other labor standards. The agency welcomes anyone with 
questions concerning the federal minimum wage, overtime pay or sex discrimination in 
employment. 

The investigation was a particularly difficult one for several reasons. First, 
the employer at first took the position that Thomas' work was not covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and would not cooperate with the compliance officer. 

In this case, FLSA coverage ~- or lack of it -- hinged on whether the work involved 
had contributed to the production of goods for interstate commerce. 

In order to prove that Thomas had, in fact, done work involving interstate commerce, 
the compliance officer sought information from other employees of the ice firm. Unfortunately, 
they were reluctant to help for fear of reprisal from the employer. This was true even 
though the compliance officer explained that the Fair Labor Standards Act protects 
workers against such vengeful acts by employers. 

Facea with these problems, the compliance officer turned to tickets covering ice 
deliveries made from the firm. Though he had to sift through countless tickets, he was 
able to locate a sizeable number showing Thomas' work included delivering ice to a textile 
firm whose products moved in interstate commerce. 


(MORE) 
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When this evidence was presented, the employer agreed to pay the $2,250 which 
the compliance officer found was due Thomas in back wages. Had he refused, a civil 
suit could have been filed by the Secretary of Labor. 

Because he wanted to deliver the check personally, the compliance officer went to 
Thomas’ home in a black ghetto. Thomas lives with his i1] mother and father. 

The mother answered the knock at the door. She explained that her son is now unable 
to work because of physical problems. He has been referred to a welfare clinic for 
treatment. The family, she said, qualifies for $84 worth of food stamps a month but 
is financially able to purchase only $51 worth. 

The compliance officer continued to talk with the family about their situation for 
a few minutes before telling them the good news about the recovered back pay. When she 
was presented the check, Thomas' mother jumped from her chair, exclaiming it was the 
answer to her prayer of that very morning. 

In spite of his mental retardation, Thomas was obviously aware that something 
pleasant was taking place and grasped the compliance officer‘’s hand in happiness. 

The compliance officer views the episode as all in a day's work. Nevertheless, he 
says, "there is an added satisfaction in helping someone who finds it difficult to help 
himself." 


## # 
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Week of July 9, 1973 


BLACK "WIN' GRADUATE EARNS 1&8 
TECHNICIAN CERTIFICATION 


PATERSON, N.J. -- "I just couldn't see sitting home day after day on welfare,” 
said Vivian Wyche, a 31-year-old black woman. 

"So I asked my welfare worker if she knew where I could get a job and make enough 
money to support my three children," the recently separated mother added. 

A third-year high-school dropout whose only work experience had been as a presser and 
nurse's aide, Vivian Wyche was referred to a learning center at the Paterson office of 
the New Jersey State Training and Employment Service under the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN). 

"I was determined I was going to get a high-school equivalency certificate, no 
matter what," she said. 

Ms. Wyche had been out of school 11 years. When she was tested at the learning 
center, she scored at the eighth-grade level. 

“But I had some awfully good instructors, who worked: hard with me," she said. 
"Then it seemed that it all started coming back to me." 

She received her high school equivalency certificate in January 1970, six months 
after entering the course. And she had no doubts about her career plans. 

"I had always been interested in nursing ever since I was a nurse's aide. I 
always wanted to become a laboratory technician," Ms. Wyche said. 

Enrolling in the 12-month course under the Emergency Employment Act (EEA), she took 
18 months to graduate, because of pregnancy. 

“It was very discouraging. But I stayed in the course right up to the eighth 

month of my pregnancy," Ms. Wyche recalled. 

Four months after the birth of her fourth child, Vivien Wyche returned to the 
course and completed it. She then began a job search. 

New problems developed. Despite having completed the course for laboratory 
technician, she stil] could not get a job because she had not taken the test fer 

State certification as a technician. The next test would not be given for menths. 


# # # (MORE) 
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BLACK LAB TECHNICIAN 

Finally, however, through the efforts of WIN counselors, Ms. Wyche was able to 
obtain a job with Paterson United Against Drug Abuse (PUADA) at an hourly rate of $3.57 
in April 1972. But she got the job only on condition that she pass the State 

examination when given. . 

On Sept. 15, 1972, Vivian Wyche was notified that she had passed the State 
éxamination and was certified by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists as a 
laboratory technician. She has since received several raises and is currently 
earning $8,000 a year. She has the dual titles of both a medical interviewer and 
laboratory technician. 

"I really enjoy my work," Ms. Wyche says earnestly. "I look forward to coming 
to work every day, and I never miss a day." 

In a little over three years after entering the WIN program, Vivian Wyche had 
gone from the welfare rolls to the payrolls. 

What is her advice to ethers on welfare with possible employment potential? 

"Get out of that welfare bag," she asserts firmly. 


### 











Week of July 9, 1973 


MORE JOB PLACEMENTS, BETTER JOBS AIM OF 
U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ORE. -- Millions more job placements and better quality jobs will be 
the aims of the U. S. Employment Service in the months and years ahead. 

This pledge was made by William H. Kolberg, Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Manpower, to the 60th annual convention of the International Association of Personnel 
in Employment Service. 

Kolberg's speech was delivered by Robert J. Brown, Director of the USES. 

"We want to receive good job orders from employers; we want to attract more job 
applicants, and we want to place those applicants in those jobs," Kolberg said. 

"Job placements will be our overriding goal and objective -- our primary task." 

In the past two years, Kolberg said, job placements have climbed to about 4.1 
million a after a four year decline when they averaged about 3.2 million annually. 
For 1974, the USES is setting a goal of 4.7 million -- an almost 50-percent increase 
over 1971, according to Kolberg. 

Also included in the USES goal are more placements in jobs that pay close to the 
average hourly rate of $3.84, longer-lasting jobs, and more placements in higher skilled 
jobs rather than such occupations as domestic service and clerical, Kolberg said. 

About 70 percent of all placements last year were in jcbs paying $2.50 an hour or 
less, and 30 percent were for three days °Tr less, according to Kolberg: 

Among the corrective measures planned by Kolberg are: 

-- Improved management of the USES through careful review of the states' 1974 
fiscal year operating plans for conformity to national goals; 

-- More thorough federal monitoring by regional teams that examine 
state employment service operations to find stedliaiis: ti solve them; and 

-- Allocating federal funds to states and localities on the basis of their 
effectiveness, using new standards of performance and cost. 


(More) 
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Kolberg emphasized that in order to have an effective employment exchange, 
it is "absolutely essential that we have the support and understanding of the employer 
community." 

To make sure that the Federal-State Employment Service does a better job of meeting 
the needs of employers, Kolberg said, the USES over the next year will do "everything 
we know how'' to adopt the recommendations of a group of business leaders for improving 
the USES. 

Answering those who fear that over emphasis on placement will result in lack of 
service for the poor and disadvantaged, the speaker said that between 1971 and 1973, 
the number of minority group members placed was up by 37.4 percent; disadvantaged by 
51.6 percent, the poor by 62.8 percent, and Vietnam-era veterans by 85.7 percent. 

The Employment Service will be "very, very careful" not to lag in placing the poor 


and disadvantaged in its move toward a placement emphasis, Kolberg said. 
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OSHA AMENDS EMERGENCY PESTICIDES 
STANDARD FOR FARM WORKERS 


WASHINGTON -- An emergency standard designed to protect agricultural workers 
against the toxic effects of 21 pesticides has been amended to exclude nine of the 
chemicals and to reduce the times before employees may re-enter certain crop areas after 
pesticides treatment, the Labor Department has announced. 

At the same time, the Department said its Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) will hold public hearings in four locations to assist in the 
development of a permanent standard. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John H. Stender, who heads OSHA, said the 
emergency temporary standard, which was to have taken effect June 18, was amended after 
review and in response to petitions by the Florida Peach Growers Association, Inc., 
and other organizations, as well as additional information from pesticide experts. In 
this review, it was determined the proposed standard was broader than necessary to pro- 
tect employees from grave danger and was changed to reflect recommendations by the Labor 
Department's Standards Advisory Committee on Agriculture. - 

The amended standard was published in the Federal Register Friday, June 29. It 
will become effective Friday, July 13 for compliance by all farmers covered by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. 

The major differences between the amended standard and the standard originally 
published in the Federal Register May 1 include the separation of field re-entry times 
into two Categories -- re-entry within the first 24 hours of pesticide treatment and 
re-entry after the first 24 hours but before the expiration of the field re-entry 
interval. 

Under the amended rule, an employee re-entering treated crop areas in the first 
24 hours must wear protective clothing and equipment unless he is simply passing through 
the field or going to or from his house. After the first 24 hours, and before the specified 
expiration of the re-entry time, only those employees who have “substantial contract" 
with treated foliage must wear protective equipment. These would include those picking 
crops, hand thinning and pruning trees. 


(MORE) 
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Employees engaged in spraying, frost protection measures, equipment maintenance, 
irrigation or incidental transit through a field normally need not wear special clothing. 

Warnings to employees now may be given orally as well as by posting. The standard 

also provides for warning non-English-speaking workers. 
All the re-entry times for the 12 listed pesticides when applied to apples 
have been changed from five days to three days except for TEPP, which has been changed 
from three days to one. There is no interval specified in the amended listing for 
Oxdemetonmethy] (Meta-Systox R) when applied to the three citrus fruits. Most of the 
intervals applicable to wet areas have been lowered by two days. 

‘Depending on whether conditions are wet or dry, re-entry times set by the 
emergency temporary standard vary from one day to 14 days. 

The nine additional pesticides not part of the emergency temporary standard are 
being proposed by the Labor Department for inclusion in a permanent standard. 

The organophosphorous pesticides now included in the temporary standards and 
which are used in the treatment of apple, orange, lemon, grapefruit, grape, peach, and 
tobacco crops, are Azin phosmethy] (Guthion), Carbophenothion (Trithion), Demeton 
(Systox), Disulfoton (DiSyston), EPN, Methyl parathion, Mevinphos (Phosdrin), Monocrotophos 
(Azodrin), Oxydemetonmethy] (Meta-Systox R), Parathion, Phosphamidon (Dimecron), and 
TEPP. All are considered "plainly highly toxic." 

Excluded are Diazinon, Dimethoate (cygon), Dioxathion (Delnav), Ethion, Imidan 
(Prolate), Malathion, Naled (Dibrom), Phosalone (Zolone) and Trichlorfon (Dylox). 

It is proposed, however, that field re-entry times be set for the nine excluded 
pesticides in the permanent standard since these substances, while not presenting a 
grave danger to employees, can be hazardous. 

A draft environmental impact statement has been filed with the Council on 
Environmental Quality. The public may submit written comments on the proposed permanent 
standard and the environmental impact statements by Sept. 4, 1973, with: 


(MORE) 
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Harry Clements, Acting Chief 
Division of Special Industries Standards 
OSHA - U.S. Department of Labor 
Room 504, Railway Labor Building 
Washington, D.C. 20210 
The statements may be seen and copied by the public at the OSHA Office of 
Standards, Room 507, 400 First Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 
Oral submissions in the proceedings oh the proposed permanent standard will 
be taken at the regional informal hearings. 


The public hearings will be held at the following locations: 


Downtowner Motel, 1901 Main Street, Boise, Idaho, July 31; Airport Holiday Inn, 


2201 South 24th Street, Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 2; Walter C. Hill Auditorium, High Museum 
of Art, 1280 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 15; and Hearing Room B, Interstate 


Commerce Commission, 12th and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., Aug. 22. 


### 
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FACTORY PAYROLL ADDITIONS HIT HIGHEST 
EL SINCE AUGUST 1966 





WASHINGTON -- More workers were added to factory payrolls in May than in any 
month since August 1966, according to preliminary figures released by the U.S, 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The number of job vacancies also rose. 

Total access tons to manufacturers’ payrolls, which include new hires, recalls, 
and transfers from other establishments within the same company, were 51] per 1,000 


in May, seasonally adjusted, two per 1,000 above April and the same as the August 
1966 rate. 





New hires were 43 per 1,000 workers. New hires have increased four per 1,000 
since April and eight per 1,000 over the year. 

There was a similar large increase in Mey of last year, and this may be attributable 
in part to a hiring of summer workers earlier in the year than previously. 
Layoffs in manufacturing industries edged up slightly to nine per 1,000, the same 
as in January, February, and March and one per 1,090 above the April level. 


The factory quit rate, which partially reflects worker assessment of job 





opportunities, rose three per 1,000 workers to 29 per 1,000 seasonally adjusted. 


Job vacancies in manufacturing industries totaled 186,000 (seasonally adjusted), 





an increase of 8,000 from the revised April figure. The May rise continued the upward 






trend that has persisted since late 1971 and left the total 74,000 higher than a year 


ago. The number of vacancies was more than double what it had been in May 1971 and 










reached its highest level since early 1970. 
The job vacancy rate at nine per 1,000 jobs (seasonally adjusted) remained unchanged 


from April. Over the year, the job vacancy rate increased by three per 1,000 jobs. 











Gains were widespread, with all industries showing higher rates than they did in 


May 1972. 


The rate of long-term job vacancies (vacancies that had remained unfilled for a 







month or more) was three per 1,000 jobs, unchanged from April. The ratio of long-term 


to total job vacancies remained unchanged at 30 percent in May but was four percentage 





points higher than a year before. # ## 
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WORK STOPPAGES: MAY 1973 


WASHINGTON -- Idleness due to strikes was 1.5 working days per thousand in May, 
compared with 1.2 working days per thousand in April, according to estimates of the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The May 1973 figure was the lowest for the month in 10 years, with the exception 
of May 1972 when 1.3 days of strike idleness per thousand were recorded. 

An estimated 860 strikes were in effect during May 1973, considerably more than 
in the previous month and in May 1972. The April-to-May rise reflected a typical 
seasonal increase in strike activity. 

Workers involved in strikes increased from approximately 167,000 in April 1973 
to about 253,000 this month. The average size of strikes rose from about 235 in April 
to 294 in May. 

Idleness reached its highest level thus far in 1973, nearly 2.5 million man-days 
in May. However, apart from May 1972 (2.1 million man-days of idleness), the May 1973 
figure represented the lowest level recorded in a May since 1965. 

Four large strikes (those involving 5,000 workers or more) in effect in May 
accounted for about 15 percent of total idleness. In April, two large strikes accounted 
for about 15 percent of total idleness. In April, two large strikes accounted for 10 
percent of total idleness. In May 1972, only two major stoppages occurred, both in 
the construction industry. These two stoppages were responsible for 19 percent of total 
idleness in the month. 

Of the four large strikes this month, two occurred in the construction industry. 
Approximately 5,000 and 8,000 employees stopped work in state wide strikes in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, respectively. Each stoppage lasted about three weeks. 

Pensions were the main issue in the interstate strike by 10,000 rubber workers 
against the B.F. Goodrich Company which began May 8 and continued into June. 

A three-day work stoppage involving custodians, food handlers, and teachers 
against the Board of Education in Detroit, Michigan, idled some 5,000 employees. 


(MORE) 
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The number of work stoppages beginning in May rose from the prior month, reflect- 


ing the typical upward trend in strike activity during the spring. 

About 580 work stoppages began in May, considerably above the April figure and 
higher than a year ago. . 

Some 155,000 workers were idled by industrial disputes beginning in the month, 
somewhat higher than a month ago and significantly greater than a year ago. 
Strikes beginning in May were smaller than in April. 


# # # 
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Job Co 


Stresses 


Quality Preparation 


Sy PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


E.K. of Omaha, Neb., writes: 
1 understand the Job Corps pro- 
gram is going to be cut back. Why 
is the Labor Department doing 
this to one of its most effective 
programs? 

Dear E.K.: As times change, so 
do programs change. The Job 
Corps, as well as our other pro- 


| grams, are evaluated regularly. We 


are always looking for ways to im- 
prove them. It is true that the 
overall Job Corps will be cut about 
20 — and that some of the 
smaller centers will be closed, but 
we believe that this will result in 
better services for the disadvan- 
taged participants. Young people 
will be sent to centers closer to 
home and will be trained for jobs 
most needed in their areas, Em- 
phasis will be on high-quality train- 
ing by skilled instructors. We want 
every Job Corps graduate to leave 
with a useful skill and a job. I want 
to assure you that all those cur- 
rently enrolled will be given the 
the opportunity to remain in the 
program until they have com- 
pleted their training, 
xx K * 


M.T. of Owosso, Mich., writes: 
I’m a second grade teacher and am 
planning a career education pro- 
gram for my students next fall. 
Would you please give me any ca 
reer information that might be of 
interest to seven-year-olds? 

Dear M.T.: It’s a good idea to 
start youngsters thinking about 
the working world at an_ early 
age. Many of them have already 
learned a great deal about farms, 
trucks salt ded from their pic- 
ture books. Most of the Labor De- 
partment’s career information is 
geered to students about to enter 
the job market and to adults. How- 
ever, you might find our Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook useful 
as a guide to the specific details 
about jobs such as training re- 
quired, pay and job outlook. The 


| Handbook is available at most 


public libraries and many high 
school libraries or may be pur- 
chased for $6.25 by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Reprints 
of various sections of the Hand- 
book are also available. 
*x**x*K* 

R.P. of Oakland, Calif., writes: 
| own a small furniture repair shop 
with 10 employees. | have a set of 
occupational safety and health 


standards issued on May 29, 1971, | 


but | heard these have been 
changed. How can I get copies of 
the new ones? 

Dear R.P.: Updated general 
industry standards were published 
in the Federal Register on October 
18, 1972. The updated version in- 
corporates, for the first time, a 
subject index by page number, as 
aan as all amendments, revoca- 
tions and new standards issued 
since May 29, 1971. Single copies 
are available free of charge from 
any Regional Office of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration. Single copies or bulk 
purchases are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, at 20 cents 
each, prepaid. Specify “Federal 
Register, Part II, October 18, 
1972 — Occupational Safety and 
Health Standards, General In- 
dustry.” 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Washington, D.C. 20210 | 
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EDITORS—this is the second column in a three-part series on safety. The regular Dear Consumer column will resume 
weekly mailings on July 12, 


‘ Dear Consumer 


Danger: Water! 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 


and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Water sports spell danger for all of us. 

I almost hate to write that sentence. Vacation 
time—with its swimming and boating pleasures— 
should spell only fun and joy. 

But it’s impossible to underestimate the risks we 
all face when we take to the water. 


This summmer, some 
8,000 people may lose their 
lives through drowning. That 
figure is based on the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s statis- 
tics for recent years. 

Don’t let it happen to you 
or any member of your 
family. 

First, a special word 
about children: Younger ones 
should always have adult su- 
pervision whether in your 
backyard wading pool or at 
your community pool as well 
as at lakes, rivers and the 
seashore. And as early as pos- 


sible, children should have’ 


lessons in swimming, diving 
and lifesaving. 

Second, here are sug- 
gestions that apply to us all. 

e Never swim alone; 

e Do not swim if you are 
chilled, overheated or over- 
tired; 

e Do not go into the water 
until an hour after eating; 

e Never dive into unfamil- 
iar water without first check- 
ing its depth; 

e Avoid ducking and other 
horseplay in the water; 

e Do not stay in the water 
when a storm threatens; 

e Call for help only if you 
need it, never as a “gag”; 

e Know how to rescue 
someone and give artificial 
respiration; 

e Do not stay in the water 


after dark, except at a well- 
lit pool with a lifeguard on 
duty; 

eDo not try to swim 
further than you can manage 
safely without exhaustion; 

elf you are a non-swim- 
mer, stay out of deep water 
unless you are wearing an ap- 
proved lifesaving device (not 
just an inflated toy tube). 

Boating can be perilous, 
too, so here are basic safety 
rules for handling non-pow- 
ered boats, such as canoes, 
rafts, rowboats: 

e Do not overload your 
boat with too many pas- 
sengers; 

e Be certain you have all 
necessary equipment: oars or 
paddles; ropes, boat hooks, 
anchor, first-aid kit, life pre- 
servers for everyone; 

e Do not stand up in the 
boat; 

e Check with the weather 
bureau before going out; 

elf the boat overturns, 
hang onto it until help comes 
(unless you are approaching 
a rapids); 

e Do not try a risky water 
expedition (white-water ca- 
noeing, for instance) unless 
you’re experienced and also 
familiar with the river you'll 
be traveling. 

I hope you will watch for 
my next column, which will 
be about new Coast Guard 
regulations for boating. 
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WEEK OF JULY 9, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


In addition to hiring, training, and upgrading disadvantaged workers the U.S. Labor 
Department's JOBS program has expanded employment opportunities for Vietnam-era 
veterans. 
# # # 
One of the most important changes in the American economy in this century has been 
the increase in the proportion of women who work outside the home, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
### 
The textile industry, with more than 7,300 mills concentrated largely on the east 
coast, is the ninth largest employer in the country, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
# # # 
The proportions of Negro and white graduates from high schools who enrolled in college 
were approximately equal for the first time in October, 1972 -- 48 percent for black 
graduates and 49 percent for white graduates, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 
March 1973 was the 60th Anniversary of the U.S. Department of Labor, created in 1913. 
### ; 
The U.S. Department of Labor has grown from a handful of semi-autonomous bureaus, 
employing 2,000 persons in 1913 to an integrated organization of 13,000 today. 
# # # 





